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THE ART JOURNAL. 



Although this annual fair is nominally a religious institution, 
it is made the means of much commerce, and during the few 
days of its continuance more debauchery and immorality are 



practised in the town of Tantah than in the rest of the whole 
year. It is quite probable, as has been suggested by several 
learned Egyptologists, that the orgies countenanced and en- 




On the Suez Canal : Station at ElKantara, i.e. " The Bridge" 



couraged in Tantah embody the remnant of old customs preva- 
lent amongst the ancient Egyptians, which have been continued 
under another name since the change of the national religion. 
Each of these annual fairs — one in January, another in May, and 



the third in August — is kept up for a week, beginning on Friday, 
and culminating in a great religious procession to and from 
the tomb-mosque on the following Friday. 

{To be continued.) 



NEW PICTURE BY ADOLF MENZEL. 




HE veteran German artist, Adolf Menzel, whose 
remarkable picture called the ' Cyclops' Work- 
shop,' representing the forging of a great iron 
cylinder, attracted considerable attention a few 
years ago, has again produced a noteworthy 
work, though of a totally different character from 
his last. His new picture, which is now being 
exhibited in a private gallery in Berlin, is entitled ' The Ball Sup- 
per,' and, as described in the London Academy, represents a crowd 
of fashionable ladies and gentlemen in magnificent costumes and 
uniforms, grouped around a supper-buffet erected in a long gallery 
leading from the ballroom, and all occupied in the laudable endea- 
vour to procure something to eat and drink. The variety of cha- 
racter which this scene reveals is very humorously displayed. Most 
of the groups are concerned only with the situation of the mo- 
ment, and the difficulties in the way of obtaining what they desire ; 
others profit by the occasion for a little quiet talk or flirtation, and 



various little satirical touches are added here and there. But what 
gives the picture its chief artistic interest is exactly the same qua- 
lity that made the ' Cyclops' Workshop ' remarkable — namely, the 
curious light in which the scene is set. A myriad of wax-candles, 
disposed in a large chandelier overhead and in groups against the 
wall, send forth in ' The Ball Supper ' waves of light that really ap- 
pear like an actual illumination, and fall with astonishing effect on 
the naked shoulders and shimmering satin dresses of the ladies. 
The effect, it is said, is immensely enhanced if the picture be seen 
in a darkened room with a strong light thrown upon it. The pic- 
ture, indeed, has evidently been painted with the view of studying 
this peculiar mode of lighting ; but, besides this difficult problem, 
which some will consider satisfactorily solved, and others will deem 
incorrectly treated, 'The Ball Supper' has an interest from an his- 
torical point of view, for, like Frith's pictures of similar scenes, it is 
likely to be exceedingly valuable in future ages as revealing so much 
of the character, manners, and costumes of the nineteenth century. 



